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Ihis study iiivolved a .cor^prehensive analysis' of the reading and 
writing behavior of 42 inoderately rnentally retarded adolesc^ts. 

Data were colleqted^on 11 language tasks* TJiese tasks included 
drawing, fornung letters and nunibers and their names v^en applicable^ 
beiiii read to, reacting to print in a book, reading if applicable, and 
apswer iTig qu estions about reading and writing. Other tasks ascertained 
• the subjects"^^Book hanciling_ knowledge as well as reading ability. Inter- 
views and surveys were conducted^to determine subjects' attitudes and 
concepts of reading and writing, parental attitudes and irodels of reading, 
subjects* develcpnental and- educational history, and hone environment. 
^Subjectg' miscue analysis '(i.e, , deviations from, print) of their cJtal 
reading revealed how ttoU £he^ utilized tlje syntactic, sanantic, and' * 
graphophonanic language syscans. . ^ 

Ihe results "indioatea th^t these "lidolescents* reading and wilting 
behavior could be analyzoi, categbrize^d, 'and measured qualitatively 
within^ a particular psycholinguistic oaradi^, ^ . ^ ' ' 

T!be Inplications focused on the oractical imDlsi^tation of whole 
'language (Gbodman, 1967, 1969, 1973V 1976) Instruction and activities 
into the school cur^iculun and home envirprment for mentally retilrcied 
indi\rLduals , " ■ , 



A Description of ^toderately'Mentally Retarded 
• * _ 

.AdQlescents Responses; to Written Language 



Traditional researcji ^in heading ^bjphavior of the nonretarded and 
retarded has tended to investigate the reading process -iji quantitative 
measures such as isolation of sounds, letters^, word'parts* and sentences 
or ^y corrleating siich variables as intiell igence, visual or .auditory 
discrimin^ion wit^ the al5ility to read-Ce.g. Anastasiow StayrooK, 1973; 
Eisei}Son, \97Z'> Kirk 4 Kirk> 1972). Since this type of research tends to^ 
measure reading prbficjency with such elements as sounds, . letter^ , word ■ 
parts^^ single words and phrases the natural consequence is an instructional 
intervention that wilKchange those particular eleifients of reading behavior 
(e.g-. Forell, 1976; Kirk, Kliebhan & Learner, 1978/*LaBerge & Samuels, 
1974; Samaels, 1973), This intervei^tion reflects established definitions, 
or models of reading such as phonics, whale woj^d or skills approaches * ^ 
(Harste, 1978). When quantitative differences of these isolated readiiig 
behaviors are utilized In determining efficient and, nonefficient readers 
then reading neces^rily becomes defined \n,quaiititatiye terms. ' 



In coritT^ast tp' this Research perspective^, illustrated by investi- ' ^ 
gators such as Carriine (1977), Qoodman and Goodman (1977) argue that 
this insti^uctiorial fragmentation actually distorts the reading process. - 
This distatrtion occLfrs.when isolated features of reading are presented 
to the learner without a meaningful context. ^In an earlier study, 
/Goodman' (1965) providetl empirical support that readers refognized the^ 
;same words wiih greater accuracy when they appeared wfthifi 'a passage 
_{i\e. in context) as compared to wheo they appeared on a list ^i.e. 
in- isolation). It should be noted, however, tKat this findirig was not 
replicated with the mentally retarded (Ktfkman',\ Endo, & Crandall, 1979), 
'later research by-Goodftian and hfs associates (Allert & Watsor\, 1976) 

demonstrated, that the 'single >di fferepce between readers. at differential 

' i •< . y - " 

levels w^as'their ability to comprehend what they read. Through analysis 

of oral reading miscues, {Gutknecht, 1976) was able'to 11 lus trate^ that 

low'proficienoy readers were usiiig the same processes as high proficiency 

*rea,decs--9a4iLl6ss well - These findings cleat;,iy demonstrate that quali- / 

,tative aspects ,of reading bef^avibr (e.g* the effect of^mscueson comprehen 

sion) coLfTa ibe Jneasured. : , 
■ ■ * , >^ 

^ ThB^ r^^arQh involving ahaTy?Ts of oral reading miscues has developed 

1^ ' ' / * ^ * 

amoHeT ,0f7readi ng which utilizers- the cue systems of semantics, syntax* ' 
^and gr^^phon^raics * These three cue systems are utilized to arrive at 
meaning 'dulling the reading process- The miscues are evaluated in terms of 
thei-r differential effect on comprehension. Therefore some miscues may 
'be determined be a higher quality than others. In this rejpe^t reading 
is mea$t^ned 3Ji[Ij^;qualitative manner.^ - 

The -theJbV^tical framework urvierlying this research focused on the 
reading f>rftces£^;l3 a .ctonnbi nation of syntax, semantics, and graphophonemics 
cue sVi terns "wof?!^^ in cohjunctioji to piroduce meaning for the reader 



jpp^j^g^n conjunctio^ 
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(Burlte-, 1976). In addiction, miscue studies (Allen & .Watson ,*1976) as well * 
as reseaKh of lingui^sts {Palmer, 1979) and psychologists {Miller^ 1965) : 
have preserttecT reading as an integral pant of the total language process. 
Th:^s perspective supports a language arta_inode\ which includes reading and 
writing as the written facet of language while listening and speaking are 
oral components of language. Continuing research which explores the para- 
meters^of Goodman's /Fribdel has developed Jnto a fruitful avenue of psycho- 
linguistic research as wel 1 as providing substantial insights 1nt6 language 
acquisition of young children. However, due to the relative infancy of ^ 
Goodman's language model ttiere is a paucity of prograrrariatic evaluatibn 
v^ich tests the,efficacy of this instructional approach. r " 

On trfe b&sis of a major comprehensive review of the reading litera-" 
ture regarding mentally retarded populations, Yod?r and" Miller, 1972 
concluded that enough evidence existed to^ justify the practi tioner^ s ' 
selective use of the data available on normal language acquisition" '(p. 100) 
Subsequently, researchers in mental retardation^ ha^^e concentrated on the 
development of sophisticated instructional technologies based. upon several ^ 
global learning theories {e,g. Mercer S Snell, 1977;Smith, ^H74)^, TKeSev ^ 
instructional approaches oveHay any academic endeavor (e,g. mathematics,, 
reading, writiJig), Consequently, what is\ taught 1s secondary t6 how it 1s-^ 
taught. While research clearly indicates that in the context of demop^trSj-" 
ting" that a specific technique (e,g. operant conditioning) is e^i^g^er^t'/- 
(e.g. porry S Zeaman, 1976; K/dberg, "1971 ) , the models 6f readin^j'a^e,^!' 
merely extrapolated from traditional reading paradigms, (e. g. souA^Aymb^ol:, 
decoding, vocabulary skills). Furthermore, research into r.e^6li(igibehaviofs 
of retarded children are restricted to'quantitative da^,whi\cn" Re,ce?sar11y , 
le^d§ to qu^antitative conclusions {i.ja* mentally rHar^ed\acqyTTe'wri.tten 



language slower and at a lower level than nonretarded children ).Dunn, 1973; 
Cegeika & Cegeika^ 1970; Smith, 1974. * . *• 

NEED FOR THt STUDY- ... 

While prop^ents of the whole language model insist that the distir>ct 
need exists to explore qualitative facets of .language behaviors of children 
who develop norinally {e^g. Goodman^ Goodman, Burke,, Watson, etc.), the > 
need /s definitely present to collect qualitative data involving those child- 
ren/who ar^ exceptional in their reading and^writing developnien^* 

r ' ^ 

The reading and writing attempts of mentally retarded children reveal 
wtiat,and how they learn about written words. Therefore it is necessary to 
iscertaiO how mentally retarded children conceive the^e processes. As 
researchers attend to the circumstances, which accompany the reading and 
and writing of these children (e.g. hoipe environment, school instructipnal 
envi ronment) * relevant variables that lead to language learning of excep- 
tional children, may be identified, , . . 
* # 

In discussing young nonretarded children, Clark (1976) emphasized 
that the strengths and weaknesses of^ reading must be considered in order 
to understand those abilities crucial to the reading process. This quanli- 
tative approach to reading research would lead to qualitative interventions 
Cl.e. where language is kept intact and meaning centered) in classroom acti- 
vities with nonretarded as wel'l as retarded individuals. 



Purpose of tne Study ^ * * , 

The purpose of this study was to conduct a comprehensive investigation 
of the reception and production of the written ll^guage of a selected group 
of moderately mentally retarded children. This study presented a detailed 
description of the reading and writing behaviors of a selected group" of 
moderately mentally retarded children ysing qualita^tive measures such as 
book handling ability, concepts of reading, and home backgroufvd. These 



. 1 # - 

data were obtained by parent and studmt interviews, ^he .investigation of 
writing behaviors, and oral jreadirg^ behavior .tilrough, misc^ analysis Pro- 
cedures (Gopdnan & Burke, 1972). 

Ihe following questions concerning the r^ing and writing behav^ior of 
the moderately inentally retarded were generated to guide this investigation: 

1, Does home environment affect the reading and writing behaviors of 
'of moderately rrantdlly retarded children? ^ 

2, Do modetately mentally retarded children daranstrate an ai-;areness 
of the written production of language by producing writing 
patterns? . _ 

3, Hew do TTToderately mentally retarded children view the purpose 
of writing? ' ' . 

4, Do noderately mentally retarded "children demonstrate knovledge ^ 
of spelling and graphophonendc relationships? 

5, Do Tnoderately mentally retarded children demonstrate a developing 
awareness of written receptive J-anguage exhibitifig certain 
reading patterns? ■ , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

6, jjHbw dcf modprately mentally retarded children view t3ie purposes 

r * 

oi reading? 

r 

7, How do moderately mentally retarded children describe the reading 
process? * 

8* What differences ^and similarities 'are evidenced in mcxlerately 
mentally retarded childr^'s written language behavior? ' 

In aci^ition, the miscues of the readers in this group were systenatically 
analyzed. Ihe questions viuch v?er^ generated include: 

1, Is reading cotiprehension as measured by ret*elling dep^dent on 
word identification? ' , ^ 
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2. Does the reading of moderately mentally retarded in t+iis study' 
emphasize the use of ahy\one^f the language cues system^f 

^syntax, Semantics, or graphbphonemics? ■ ' . _ ^ 

3. Do moderately mentally retarded readers in this study produce 
a high percentage 6f semantically acceptable miscues? 

4^. Do moderately mentally retarded readers in this study produce a 
high percentage of semantically unacceptable, but corrected mis- 
cues? 



Subjects '. ^ . ' . ^ . ■ . 

The children were twelve adolescents (five females, seven males) who 

were classified moderately mentally retard^ (i,e. ^trainable level) by a 

certified school psychologist on the basis of individualized intelligence 

tests and measures af adaptive behavior. The. children's chronological 

ages ranged from 13 years 5 months to 15 years 6 mon^s ("X^U-e) while 

their mental ages raitged from 4"yearrs to 6 years 6 months (X 

Their intelligence scores ranged from I.Q. *s of 38 to 54 (X = 45) while 

their adaptive beha-vior scores fell within the moderate deficit range of 

functioning (Grossman, 1973). All but one of the children were residing 

in home environments in which £nglish was the predominant language. In 

Gilberto's home, Spanish was thg primary language. 

The twelve chil-dren lived in a large metropolitan area with a popula- 

t1on of over one million. ^ All the children resided at home and attented 

jaublic school. They were all enrolled in the same school within two 

self-contained classrooms for the nioderately- mental 1^ retarded, grades 7-9. 

The student composition of these classes represehted the entire junior 

high school age moderately mentally retarded population within one af six 

geographically ^defined subH^i6tri(;ts f)f a.major uri>an public school system. ^ 

■ - ' 1 0 ■ . I 



All the children who met the criteria for qfwderately nientally retarded 

■ '4 * 

{Gif*ossman, 1973) were Included in the present study. Th^se children were 

equivalent to the moderately mentally retarded adolescents who vf^re en- 
* ■ ' - " ^ ' * 

rolled io the other five "sub-distrlcts of the same school system on the 
basis of race, sod o^economic' backgroun<^ primary language In the home* 
chronological age, mental age, I.Q., adaptive behavior leVeV, degree of' 
regular classroom 1ntegratyoh,rand educational background. 

PROCEDURE ' ^ ' ■ -'^ ^ . 

Since children's home background is frequently explored in its rela- 
'tlonship to reading and writing behavior (Durkin, 1966; King ^ Friesenj 
1972; .Read, 1970; T^ale, 1978; Hisema^, 1979), adaptation of a parent 
interview by Mason (1978) was utilized In tjiis study. This questionnaire 
was designed to elicit information which would provide Insights info'child- 
ren's early language behavior. Questions about each child's awareness of 
print as well a$ his/her reading and writing behaviors in the home were in- 
^luded in the interview. In addition, portions of the Burke Interview of 
Redding (1976) were .incorporated ihto the questionnaire in order to le^irn ^ 
about parents' ideas of tite reading process. This information was critical 
tn ascertaining the possible etiology of the child's concept of reading 3s 
w^ll as the presence of modeling reading behavior in the home. 

The ddta from each of the twelve ch-ildren were collected during indi- 
vidual sessions by their classroom teacher within the daily schpol activity 

♦ 

schedule. While the dlassroom aide directed reading and writing projects, 
the teacher, in another section of the room, elicited the data from each 
child as part of the regular instructional program. Randomization was * 
utilized to determine the order of participation as well as the sequence of 
inventories and interviews, ' 



■ — - — * " 

■ . ■ 

Jhe child's knowledge of books. .w'as assessed? during the reading of _ 
the Monster at th*e End, of the Bo ok (Stone. 1972). The Pre-School ^ook 
Handling Knowledge (Goodman, 1977) was integrated during the reading of 
this book'. This opportunity for behavioral observa^tion^ was included in 
the study to determine t;he knowledge tHese children had of^written mate- 
rials. During the reading, the investigator recorded each child''6 responses 



^relative to the left-to-rtgh.t direction of print, identification of / 

i 

^letters and words, inverted print, differentiation between pictures and 
print, word-by--Word matching, and the , general knowledge of story format.' 

Concepts of Reading aVid Writing - , * 

In the present study each child* s concepts and attitudes about reading 
and writing were obtained from interviews" designed by Goodman and Cox (1976) 
afid^ Burke (1974). These interviews provided data on the language these' 
children used to communicate about reading and writing as well as their 
-ideas on the functiw and^purpose of print. In addition several activities 
were included that required" children to produce concrete samples of writing . 
as well. as to differentiage between writing and drawing. 

Hiscue Analysis ^ ! . 

The 'Reading Miscue Inventory ^(RHI) (Gbodman & Burke, 1972) was dpvelopecf 
to analyze an individuals 6ral reading*. When a persja^ j^eads, they deviate 
*at times from the actual print represented on the^JJ^p^ The resulting oraU 
deviation from print is called a miscue. The RMT^prOvides a series of ^ 
questions which^ the researcher uses to detfermine,the quality of the reader's 
fiiiscues. The questions invol^-s^ch factors as dialect variation, intonation 
shafts, and grammatical acceptability. These questions focus on the effect; 
that each m1 scue has on meaning*as well al on the readers use*of available 



language cues. Percentages ar^ determined .for each question by computing 

the total number of miscues involving e§ch question and the number of ^ , 

mjscufes designating either h^ighrpairtial or low responses to the njn^ 

questions; . , . . ■ 

The RMI^.has Been used in a variety of research studies. The effect 

of^a saturated book. environment on miscues {HatVot*, 1973) , jgiy^es of 

Mexican American readers (Young, 1973), and miscues generated by older 

readers (DeSanti, 1976) are som^ of the various topics explored in relation 

to miscue ana^lysis. Research studies utilizing the RMI^ have consistently 

derrionstrated that readers used the^ three cue systems tp fin^^meaning in 

print.. However, only two studies {Brody, 1973; Gutknecht, 1976) have in- 

vestigated the miscues of children who were nOt developing reading'normally. 

Gutknec^it (1976) found that learning diS^tbled children made * the same types 
i - * 

of miscues of those children without learning problems. The differences 

■ / ' ■ ^ . 

betweefTthe miscues ef the two groups of children appeared in the number 

'of miscues ah4 the number of successful correction attempts. Brody (1973) 

also found that retarded readers made noone miscues than the comparison group 

of proficient readers, ■ 

In the present s^^udy, those children who' demonstrated the^ability to 

If 

match the spoken word with words- in print during the book handling inventory 
were requested to read several selections so that miscues could be analyzed. 
A'-wide r^nge.of materials wgre available to meet the varied interests and ^ 
abilities of the phildren in the study, "Each chi^ld ir'ead ^t least five 
vselectioris which wer^ taped for iFurther analysis. The stories intluded: 
The Cat. The Bird, and The Tree (Haqkay, Thorr^json & S^huaff, 1973)V My Mo m 
{Mackay,* Thompson &''Sc)iuabi. 1973); See' Us Pi av (Bond, Dor^ey, .Cuddy & 
Wise, 19&8)j Max .(Raabe, b74); Dee and the Beie (Granowsky's Orfe, 1973); 



and A Day At Home (Goodman j& Burke, 1972). 



DATA ANALYSIS ..... . . ^ . ' - ' 

The data from the. interviews were analyzed to determine each child's 
concept af re^ading and writing. These ideas were presented in a descrip- 
tive-^mannen so that t|ie children's actual presentation of ideas were ■ - 
maintained. The moderately mentally retarded readers provided data from, 
a minimum of.five selections for analysis of miscue behavior according 
to RMI procedures-* These oral reading data .were transfeir*»;eiJ to worksheets 
for subsequent coding. These worksheets were scored and coded and retelling 
scores were caleulated, 

*- ♦ 

: ■ ■ <■ 

RESULTS " ' ■ 

#^ ♦ 

I nformation from the Home , 

^ T"^ 

Sixteen parents participated in the parental interviews. Five of the 
children were from s^tngle parent homes, Gilbert's mother spoke only ^ 
Spanish and did not complete the questionnaire while one Frank's father 
began the questionnaire, but declined to answer all the questions. Two 
of the children wer^ living with adults other than their natural parents* 

Thirteen of the parents had not completed high school, two had com- 



pleted high school, and one parent had attended M/2 years of junior college 
Eight parents were employed as laborers, four wece blue collar worjcers, 
thrfee were unemployed and one v/a^ self employed. * . ^ 

All but five of the parents reported that they had learned to read at 
school* Two parents .recalled that they had taught themselves 
acquiring that skill after high school, and two parents remerribered that they 
had been taught to read at home* Two fathers felt that they were poor 



to read, ^jjie^ 
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readers" while all other parents responded thAt Jhey were good readers -^^ 

. \ * 

most of the time. The distinguishing, skills of good readers a? d^fjned' 
by these parents were practice, understanding, sp^ed, memory, spelling, ^ 
"and riorQ^i" de ii Li ficatign ^ — Tn fmprn yfi their perso nal reading skills- ^ 



parents mentioned such factors as reading faster, unde^r&tanding a wi 
variety of reading materials and spelling more words.. To i( 




t*fy unknown 



words, most parents used the dictionary or ask a spouse or friend. Sounding 
out the, word, "spelling the word or using contextual clues were other unknown^ 
word identification techniques used by the parents, v 

Eight parents routinely read the newspaper, seven read the Bible, four 
read magazines, and three read books. Routine reading was indicated as 
frequently as three or four times a week to twice a year. , The Bible, 
Loretta Lynn , Pteyton Place , A Child's Garden of Verses , Black Beauty , 
and Jane^ re were listed as memorable books read by the parents. 

Parental questionnaires indicated that 3/4 (9) of the children were 
rarely read to on a regular basis. One par^t indicated that her child 
was read to at least one hour a week while the pare^l^^of two children 
indicated that they were read to at least two hours a week. 

Parents indicated that five^ of the children watched T,V. for two ^ 

hours daily, five of the children watched T,V. for one hour daily, while 

2 Chi 1 dren patched a total of no more than 30 minutes a day. When asked 

directly, five of the parents indicated their children did not watch j 

♦ 

Sesame Street wh^le eight" indicated their-chlldren did not watch Electric ^ 
I Company! Except for one, all sut>jects watched Saturday mo/ning cartoons. 
■Only one parent indicaltedT. that 'Children's magazines were available 

■ to' the ,cii%Jd, Sedplck possessed a subscriptloo to Sports Illustrated . 

: . : . 4\ ! .; » - . , \:\ ^ \ 

Jtefly's |}K)th$r heportecf, that^she pltrcha^eS-'^tt^r^e' books* avmoTith former child* 



n 



' Six of these adolescent youth had never visUfed the public library 

-while" parents of six other otulldren indicated irregular .visits to the 

Mbv^ry./^ Parents of five of jfehe- children indicated their ohildre^ accompanied 

thein'^n J>Ss. thlan 5"outings^ 9 Week. Unacceptable social behavi(?r was noted 

as a'promirieiTt'reason for leaving these children-^it home. Six of the childr'en 

accompanied the-ir parents on at least tour outings a week while one child 

iccompanied his, parents at least six times a week. : 

^ Parents r^po^ted their children's interest' in print in a variety of 

ways. Nine ^n&nts felt their children could recognize twenty or more 

l.etters while thrfee credited their children' for recognition of 10 or less 

letters. Eight parents recalled their children wrote letters while drawing 

at home^jid four parents \seldom^ver noted {production of letters. Eleven 

parents identi^i^ed, their children as r-ecognizing less than ten words. Only 

one parent felt'her child cpjl^ read more than twenty words. Parents re- 

ported that four of thei^r^ children seldom asked for assistance in identifying 

printed words. Eight of the children, according to parents, expressed an 

.occasional in'terest In identifying words* Parents reported six children 

would occasionally dsk to be read to,»five children seldom asked to be read 
■* . ■ 
* - -■ > • ' 

'to and one child asked and was read to regularly. Parents of eight children 

responded that they'neVer observed their children attempting to identify 

a word by sounding. out retteir^s while four of the children occasionally 

were observed in this eff'ort. All but one parent reported their children 

had opportunities to observe parental reading behavior* 

Writing and. Spelling of Adolescent ^toderately Mentally Retarded ChiVdren 
The twelve subjects were*asked to'coutplete two writii\g casks and a 
writing interview in order to^ demonstrate their knowledge of abiliti^ in 
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writing. All ^twelve, children were asked to wpite. Given Jthe choice of 
* Miped and' unliniedipaper only one dhild, Nelly, chose unlioecTpaper and 

^ produced a picture of a house and trjees. Nelly then respo^nded to the'^ 

/ ' ^ / 

^diis^ctions ">/riteyouY name" by producing her name, address, date, and 
subse^uertvtly jiroduced a list of words to represent writing, AIT other 
cfffldren chose lined paper and produced some form of letters tfo represent i* 
writing. Al.l childr&n were *able to spell their name correctly and u^e - 
correct directional patterns/ One^chiVd was able to produce her name in 
cursive. All other writing was done in manuscript. The most common 
representation of writing presen^ted by these childr"fen was lists of v/ords. 
The ABC's, Addresses and dates were also presented as writing. Only Karl 
presented a sequence of words with punctuation to represent writing [e.q: 
''your name?" , although he-copied-from the chalkboard) Karl produced random^ 
^ letters to represent^writing and Mark and Gilbert. filled the entire page 
withone or two letters (e.g. a-and a, c) when asked to write. 

A second writing task iryolved the same procedure as the first writing 
task except that no lined paper was .available. The childreji were giv^n 
unlfned. paper and instructed to "write for me"* Karl, who had produced a 
sequence of two words on the, first task, spelled his last name incorrectly ^ 
and produced a sequence of lettel^ (e.g. owouoh) which he 'translated as 
"wr)te*', James had correctly wHtten his name and produced letters'on task 
one, attempted bait was unable to produce* his name consistently. However, 
he produced numbers, some of which were reversed, to represent writing. 
Hark produced an.entire page of "a"'s and ''c'^s on the first task drew 
a*picture for taSIc two. ^emi produced the alphabet, a list, and her name 
and address on^JJje first task and drew a pictOre on the second task. 
Numbers v/ere produced on this Second task by Gilbert who had produced an 
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entire page,of a's in response to the first task. " ' 

^ When chiVdren p^odyced thair- names, addresses oi* dates spelling was 
generally correct. Three children misspelled theirMast names. Fi^ur of 
the lists contained misspelled words however the majority of* the Words 
wene spelled correctly. 'Only in two cases were groups of randoin^lettersft, 
used to, represent writing, ^ * " ' . ' ' 

These chil<iren vi^ewed the purpose of writing (e.^, iJhy do people ^ 

1 ^ ^ . / 
write?) in a variety of way?. Only one child did not respond to this 

question. - Qther responses did not indicate a conceptual ization" of jthe 

purpose of writing (e.g. because they' re left hBTiried, someone taught me). 

Laura s,aw t^e purpose of writing as a response to a request, Paul said 

to "get work done" ,and Karl and Mark explained that the purpose of writing 

wasl^o, write their name. Acqiiisjtion of knowledge (e.g. tQ^>earn) was 

inentioned ty Sedrick and Deipi as a purpose fbr writing. Eleven affirma- 

tive answers were produced when the children weVe asked if they wrote a± 

r ^ * 

horn? or at school. Karl responded that he did not write at home. 

When the- children were requested/to explain what was accomplished 
during. the process of writing or drawing they all described writing as 
involving v/ords-, usually their name, addVess,^tc. Drjiwing was des- " 
'orlbed by naming objects ttiat could be di^awn. A CQncrete writing/ 
drawing discrimip^tion t^sk was administered to each child. This' task 
was composed of the child*s own writing and drawing productions. Each 
child was ^sked "which one is writing?'*, and "whict^one is drawing?" Over 
five trials with the productions presented/in raa^om order, alV twelve 
children cpmpleted the task successrfully. 
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• The Reading Behavior of Trainable Mentally Retarded Adolescents' 

All subjects were asked questions from Goodman and Cox Bool; H^adling 
Know,ledge Inventory (1977) and Preschool Concept of Reading (l977j. Both 
were*(tesigned for children who were not reading. Behaviors and responses 
■were recorded ill order to determine the childre|i's knowledge of books, . 
purpQse for reading and exhibition of their reading behaviors. 

While nine of the children could correctly identify a letter upon 
request only six of thesjj^were able to correctly identify words. '^Avia 
consistently identified words but was unable- to demonstrate an awareness 
of the concept of "letter". Only four of the children were able to 
differentiate upper case' vs/ lower case letters* 

Nine children were able to demonstrate an understanding of the con- 
. cept of page* The belief thai a page must contain^ print caused, confusion 
on the part of som& of the children* 

Al'^ but Karl and Avia ^gre able to indicat^here. reading in a^text 
began. These two children were. Joined by Mark 
attempting to indicate the direction of prinj:^ — 'yntr 



IP was unsuccessful in 
the children pro- 




duced, close matching (i,e, within the printed line) between vocalized * 
readir\g and the text*' Three children produced exact matching between text 
and vocalized readirtg, ' - 

Responses wer6 varied when these' twelve subjects wer^ asketj to rea^ 
unfamiliar print* Demi did not respond while Sedrick was able to reai the 
text* Paul and, Sedrick attempted to read by soundirtg out the words. Four 
children orally interpreted the story by using pictures eis cues to the 
meaning* Nelly responded^ nonverbally by moving tier finger under the words 
while Fran demonstrated the correct eye movement for reading* Only tiark's 
verbal production had* no relationship to the story* 

These mentally* retarded children expressed diverse purposes for reading* 

10 -j^ 
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■ (KeV^Why do people read?). ' Four children indicated the purpose for~ 

/"reading was .pleasure (i.e. Because its^ fun.). Four other^ children felt 

^Ihe purpose for reading waff the acquisition of knowledge (i.e. To learn 
\^ . ■ ' I - ; ' * ^ 

things or^^o understand books).^ One child mentioned a functional purpose 

for reading >i.e. To help buy things*)- Three children responded to this 
\' X" ... 

question with .a i^snrneaningfi/l response (e.g, I don't, know, because they ^ * 

have toa much work, or^cause reading. ..)- ^ 

* Nine .children mentioned that family members' wogld help .them learn to 

read more effectively. The other three children ^ave this responsibility 

to the teacher. Seven of the children felt that learning ^o read would be 

easy as opposed' to very hard. Sijc children felt that having books read 

to them or sinply looking at books would. help them learn to read. Two 

children mentioned meTrory (e.g[. learn the took) as a method for learnwg 

to read. Spelling the words and knowing the ABC's were also offered, 

reading acquisition strategi^es* Hearing glasses and getting help from 

sisters or brothefs were offered as reading instructional methodologies* • 

All children were given an opportunity to provide data according 
to-m1scue analysis ^)rocedures of the Reading fijsicue Inventory (RHI) 
(Goodman 4 Burke, 1972). The RMI involves a coFTp^irjson of expected re- 
sponses an((. observed responses* and only three of the children were capable ■ 
oj presenting reading strategies effective enough, for miscue analysis. 
Graphic similarity, sound similarity, grammatical function, grammatical 
acceptability and meaning chang^were studied. 

Miscue Analysis involves having the reader read a complete selecticfl 
without interruption and retelling the selecltion afteryard. Both the reading 
,and reteHing are tape recorded for. further analysis.^. 'Analysis of mi-scues 
. ^^elds. information-concerning the degree to.. which the reader) successfully 



-Sly 
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'-^^cpnstructs, meaning and the extent' to which.ite'/fflakes efficient use of the 



available cue, systems. In addition, the ^vnds Oif cues and particular strate- 

gies the reader relies on most strongl-y ajre revealed. ReteUings provide 

evidence of the degree and kind of compl^Vhension that occurs, and in this 

regard serve a$ a. further'indication of 'the success of the reader's strate- 

gies fof dealing with, written language. 

Cimission was oire of the most conHDOn behaviors when unfamiliar words 

were niet in the text/ Selections were n^t coded when a majority of the' 

mjscueS involved.omission. - ' . 

One reader^ Jacjcie, was^wi 11 ing- to exercise considerable risk in 
, _ _ . ■ ' / ' * * * 

her reading,' She att^n^ted e^tch' wo/d resulting^ .in a 74% high/partial 
graphic^siniilarity and 44.1 of her mi^cyes demonstf^ted no sound similarity 
on the pre(i,ict^tb\e text selection* ^ An example projdgcing these percentages 
is shown beiovr, ' . - ^ 




A tradUi^onetl'^gM r^ad^r $t<?ry mis,d]^es wtJ h a high percentage, 

of partiat'^raphlc arid p^V^t"3&V^Md-^^ ; 

. Jackie|s pnprehen^^^^ 66^ losi'.^f comj^ehensibn 

"and a 76^£ 5&alene$s. fi?:,gr^^ fi^fty ^ 

miscues, Jacfctse::had no stfc^ssrfcpt^^^r ^tfempt^d t^S.^ ; ^^4, 

correct OTly three t4itfes^";Jftec6.we>'^'ffo.,S3goifit^ in Jcomrac^-V \ \ 



Fi f ty- two-'pereent of. Uur5'^-r infs3 ie|'lMM^e^;^^5-i% - - Alt -byt &f^t;5}v,5*rN 



oniissidn res^o^ted 



substitution isisi^ties involved Mgb^art'iaV ''•s*" ^—''-'--^'- -'-i-ai^^^*.. • ^uSi,-, v ^s^v 




/ 
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one mifecue Laura successfully attempted to correct is demonstrated in~ithe 

^■"text-fae'towi — - - ^ . . _ ■ ^ ■ - 

the big cat jumps 



\ from the branch 

The one unsuccessful attempt *she made at correction is shown below: 



the cat 



runs to thfe tree* 



Laura's omissions and I'ack of correction strategies resulted in a 
^ttern involving 77% Comprehension loss^nd a 72% weakness in grafmatical 
relationships* Laura produced very similar patterns of grammaticaf^relation- 
ships and conjprehensior) across the three stories. 

^ Sedrick's grammatical relatiohsftips and comprehension patterns seemed 
to be primarily affected by the reading involving limited vocabulary from 
the traditional basal reader story. His miscues produced .a 44% loss of 
comprehension and 39% weakness in grammatical relationships while reading 
the 'basal selection. Sedrick*s miscues produced ih reading other texts 
resulted in an 80% Voss of comprehension and 80% weakness in gramma tic^l* 
'relationships. N . " ^ 

Although Sedrick*s miscues involved many omissions (66%), substitution 



miscues involved a great percentage. of high/partial sound and grahpic simi- 
larity'in- all texts that he rsiad* §edrick's only ^ittempt to correct" a 
miscue is shown below; mJ^ ■ ' ' 

^ ■ Oane |sal^,,;'li^xpk* Skip^*,^ ^ " * " 

\The retellings^of these s tori e?i were brief and involved much prfibing 
frpnvthe iovestigator. Many times the retellings involved stoory^lihes not 



...v.. ...^ >. pri$5eftt in the selections. Often incorrect information was offered even 
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with- very direct probing. Story lines appeared to be held intact by 
pictorial cues^ This was apparent as information directly from the 



pictures was offered during the retellings (e.g. Sedrick explained that 
the cat in the story was orange. This information was only availabl'e 
from the picture.) Another indication that pictures w6re offering many 
informational cues was apparent when the three children were asked to 
read "a portion of the story without pictures.. Miscues from this section 
of the, reading denk)iy>t rated inefficient reading strategies: 

Little robin red breast 

* sat. up@ a tree. - a 

up went pussy cat 



Discussion , ' , " ' 

^ , The parents of thes.e twelve moderately inentally retarded children were - 
characterized" by .low educational levels with occupations concentrated in blue 
collar and unskilled labor positions. ^ .Wrth feW exceptions parents were con- 
^istentMn describing their personal concepts of reading.. Ho^t parents felt 
/ thajt competence in reading wa^ acquirefl through comprehension and practice 
and Jtljat good readers maintained the?r skills through practice. Although 
. ^/ntosrt^ar^^i^Jelt^^^ good readers their expressed unknown word iden- 

tif^pation ski.lls (e.g. utilizing of the dictionary, sounding out the word^ 
Vasiling for assistances indicated analytical slv^l$ which would characterize 
- inefficient Pi" dependent reading. behaviors .(<3bodman &..Bufke, 1977). Con-* , 
, * - ciirrentl^.r^J^^utine reaidin^gi of-^this ^rental gr0^i(? was minimal, therefore 

^seveVely jiestrictfng J^^^^ jjpportunities to observe this crucial 

^ "mo&eli^fg aciiyityrX^'UeH^^ limitation encountered in those . 

V ^ v^ls^Sa lack of variety in printed material for bpth children 



"and adults. Books other than the Bible were the least mentioned vehicle 

for reading activity. Thp onl^ material read on a daily basis was the 

Btble. ' ' " ' ' ~ 

^ >. : ' ^ 

One other limitation found in^ the home" enviropment was the lack of 
tim^ spent in oral reading to the child thus restricting their opportuni- 
ties ^for exposure to print. Although these children ?re at chronolog^ical 
level in which adults do dot normally-read aloud, thex- are at a reading 
development stage where oral reading would be beneficial. Aside from the 

fact that t^ese are older children, interviews with them strongly indicated 

.. ' " . ^ • 

that they enjoyed this activity. , i 

Host parents related that television was a major entertainment vehicle 
for their children, however, educational programming (e.g. Sesame Street, 
Electric Co.) was secondary to comrnercial programming (e.g. cartoons). 
Opportunities for exposure tcvprint outside the home (e.g. library visits, 
shopping trJps) were severely curtailed since these children were rarely 
included in these activities. 

Without regard tO' its" etiology, the home does not appear to be an 
instrumental factor in the acquisition-.and utilization of reading skills. 
It v/ould appear that ^under these circumstances, the children of these 
parents would not recognize the tmportarice of reading through their inter- 
action wth the home environment. 

Writing aod Spell ing»of Moderately Kerttally Retarded Adolescents 

These children, responded with little variance when asked the purpose 
of writlngt (i .e. Why do people wri Children explained the function of 

writing in a utilitarian fafshion (i»e. writing name, get work done) they 
riever indicated that meaning was conveyed by their own print production. 



Some children demonstrated contusion between writing and drawing. Most 
confusion was evidenced when they were asked to verbally express differences 
between" writing and" drawTng^ ^Ttns~may welT h"a"ve"been a resu1t~of^th"etr~" 
limited verbal expTesTion skills. Less confusion was d^nsthated when the 
children were asked to drdw or to write. Only three chil4ren were confused 
in their attempts to respond to this request. When concrete discrimination 
was required all children were successful at indicating the difference b^- 
tween writing ahd drawing. ' 

The total print productioQ Of tfiese children was confined to the . * 
following items: 1) first and lastnamfs; 2) addresses; 3) city and state; 
4) date; 5) alphabet (upper and lower case); 6) isolated letters; and 
7) isolated words usually in list form. Hith^one exception, all of print 
production could be traced to their present as well as previous classroom 
exposure, to prijit. Other than one of Karl's responses (e.g. /'owouoh*'=write), 
there appeared to ^e no original print generation. |lo child wrote any seg- 
ment larger tlian a word. All children demonstrated some capacity to repro^ 
;iuce writing exj^ected of tftem in a particular instructional program (i.e. 
sight words, alphabet, "name% and addresses). No chtld was able^o produce 
meaningful thoughts through written language. For the most part, the ability 
to convey meaning through written language had not been an instructional' goal 
1n their past e<^ucational histories.- 

Reading of Moderately Mentally Retarded Adolescent's - ^ 

There appeared to be greater interindividual differences between child- 
ren's reading behaviors than what was.note^ in their writing behaviprs. To 
determine book handling knowledge, eleven skills were identified for th^ , 
purpose of analyses. While no one skill was^'successfully accomplished by 
all 12 Chi Idren, ■ al 1 eleven skills were correctly responded to at least 
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one child.' Due to the scatter of correct responses, determining s-kill 
accomplishment, no predictable pattern or sequence of book handling . 
srlctlis^mer^e<l-#r^om^nal>i^^^ data- The book handling ,>ki 11 

accomplishment ranged from a high of 9 but of 11 by Sedrick and Laur^— 
to 1 out of 11 by Karl, Paren-t Interviews in home background failed to 
discejrnjany <particul5ur/discrepancy that might account, for^^thp wide varia- 
tion In children's book handling ability. Therefore, children's * * 
educational history was investigated to determine common characteristics 
whfch might account for similarities between Laura's £ind Sedrick^s book 
handling abilities as well as Karl's lack of ability^ The common factors 
were age, previous^ educational progranmlng, and instructional consi$,tency, 
Laura and Sedrick wen£ among the youngest children on the group while Karl 
'was one df the oldest. Also, Laura and Sedrick had the same teacher for 
the previous twQ years in elementary school and their teacher emphasized 
the language experience approach, Karl, on the other hand^ had two 
different teachers fox the last two years and those teachers concentrated - 

on sight words, rote Recitation and v/riting of the alphal?ei. Laura's . 

/ ' ^ , ■ 

and Sedrick* s educational program stressed printed language generation 

(i,e, language experience stories) while Karl's instructional program had 

strjessjed copying from the board or working prepare^ ditto sheets, WhiTe ' 

previous Educational goals for Laura and Sedrick included a variety of- 

experience? with books (e.g. library'reading) Karl's previous educational f 

programming made no , reference to the utiVzation of books- 

The children's expressed purposes for reading were far more rear^^istic 

'and reasonable than those purposes expressed for writing. The purposes 

that were jfientioned stressed pleasure, acqulsitioti of "knowledge, and utility. 

These respjpnses suggested more exposure and Interaction with the reading 
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process (i.e. otder siblihgs do>ng homework, readir^for pleasure). 

^ In discusjj.ng who would teach them to read, only three cfrfldren dele- 
gated that responsibility to thte teacher While the remainder of the childreo 
felt that soitte family member, would assist them in acquisition of reading 
skills/ This'result is \e;ftremely ironic as well as professi onally dis- . 
appointing,'1n the i^ce of^the children's seven to nine years of formal 
education, the advent of JDphisticated teaching* technologies? tremendous 
advances in teacher education an^ curriculum development, and over 1500 
studies in the past decade on learning processes and applications relative " 
to the.mentany handicapped population (Robinson 4 Robinson, 1976; Zeaman^ 
1974), It is rather clear that the majority of £hese chiTdren^^^efceive 
their educational managers as ineffectual" facilitatoj>7Tnthe acquisition 
of reading ability. 

On the other hand, as these childrefT perceived their parents as a 
jcprimary source of instruction, their parents did not appear to possess a 
greaj deal of objective knowledge about the^ir children's reading and writing 
skills. WhiU parental data and classroom data correspond in assessing 
children's abilities to recognize letters'., classroom-based data contrasted 
with parental reports relative t5^ tlje children's ability to recognrze words, 
requests for i^Ssi^fance in identification of unknown word^, and interest 



in word idestifi< 



and meaning. While^ eleven parents identified their 



Children as recognizing less than ten wor(is%the ^assroom-based data, Remon- 



strated that most children could rec(^ize and write at least ten wol^ds. 
A greater disparity between parental reports fend classroom data was noted in 
assistance requested for identification of unknown words as well as frequency 
of attempts to identify unknown words. These behaviors w$re noted daily in 
the cl'asVroom while parents did not recall these l/ehaviors pceurring in the 



home* This marked incongruence may be another indication' that reading 

f. - 

and writing are not salient features of the home environment. 

Seven of tite children felt that learning to "read'woul^ be very easy.; 
This response was offered by thesje children even-after several unsucc^sful 
years where neading instruction was attenpted. ^ It appears that even with 
a background of failure these" children *stni feel th^t learning to read "is a 
possibility/ Several of the children ^offered reasonable reading acquisition 
techniques. Six children fe^lt that they would-learn to r^ad by being exposed 
to books. One child inentioned memory as af reading acquisition technique. It 
has been suggestedHhat early readers may enploy menwry .reading when learntng, 
to read (Doake, 1979) x>r that troubled readers may benefit from thij techni- , 
'que (Chomsky, 1976). . ' P ' " , 

The three children providiag oral reading n^iscue data indicated. an ^ 
overall latJk of word ident,ificati6n strategies by their repeated omissions 

' ,r 
t ^ ■ * 

■ ^ 

of unknown words. These readers appeared arid depend on the grapheme/phoneme 

ft ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

cue system to the exclusion of the other two systems' a^.J^idicated below^: 



- \ - the cat looks up. ' - ' ■ . 

* ■ ^ ■ 

he sees the bird ' , ■ 

The readers did proiduce miscues involving use of the syntactic ^nd .semantics 

' - ' V ■ 

cue Systems; " . ■ . . a ^ 

the cat is near the tt^ee. 

Occasionally 'reading behavior involving dialect would prodOce meaningful 

\ ^ /"^ 
miscues , . ^ ^ ^ 



' ' , . '?i11y'6ame to play. ', * ' .- . • • " 

:^ ■ ■\' '■■\'' - 

^ . . : Skip looked at Bi.lTyV ^ . ■ \ 

One fixplanatiockfor the hig^ grafjhic/souhjd similarity of mtscues may 
'\- , " • . ■ ' . , . ^ ' \ ' . ^ 

be suggested in arr examination of these children*s pa$t instructional 

history* fri which (3H11 in sight.words and ^^ounds was a majof e,iiiphases. ^ 

Thi^s instr^uctipn might explain miscues i^ whith children sub^^^tuted words 

begiiirting with the sam letter as unknown wor^s ^s demonstrated below": 

■ " * ' ^ * * 

♦ 

' \ tSxt: ^atch me-af you can . , . 

.'■^ '^-text: Skip'ca'me to play , . ^ 

Lack of Correction strategi^j also affected comprehension. J^ysse 
readers did not *atterTpt to correct miscues which distorted the meaning* 
This behavior would suggest that the children were not cognizant of the 
.fact that; reading should be mean-fngfisT. ^ ^ ^ , 

Omission of words, high graphic/sound, similarity of miscues and 
absen^^e of correcti^on strategies typified the^reading behavior of the three 
readfers, sEach of these responses^ indicat^ that the reader is unable to 
produce oraKreading which "sounds like language, ^ 

The data reveals that children view parents influential feature 

in the reading acquisition process, but in i^ct the home appears to offer , 
little. systematic instruction or^e^fposure to print. Concurrently, while 
teac}iers ideally offer instructional programs and systematic ifistruction' 
as wefl as opportunities for exposure to^rint the data reveal that these 
efforts yiSld fev?qualitative 'differences'#K?n^Oiese twelve MMR children** 
Ci.e. actual reading behaviors, concepts of reading) . 
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IKPIICATIONS. 

' The data collected from the parertt interviews as well as th^^^^^ffTldren'S/ 
reading artd writing inventories strongly suggests a^^e^^ infuse a practical 
awal^ness of reading ^nd wHting into the,i>oli^ environment. Parents need to 



be informed tjiat tine home envi rqijraeiit caji be easily and- inexpensively adapted 
to provide an enhanced ajmffsphefe for print awareness. Writing materials 
such as pens, ^^l^^^dp marker, crayons,- and paper should be made available 
to the chlj^tfen. Books and other printed material should be readily avail*- 
ab]je<%rt)ugh .lii>raVy visits, cooperation V/ith^the school (e.g, lending 
librdry), and c6mtnunity shari'ng of printed material between neighbors, 
friends, and relatives, " - " ■ 

Further encouragement of a child's interest in print allows develop- * 
ment of functional ^usqs of written cortmunication. ■ Letter writing, grocery 
lists and messages are all activities that waald involve children in the , 
<f furKtionaKus6 of print. 

While^pp9rtunities in the home environment for growth in reading and- 

' ' - \ ' 
writing'behavior can readily be accomplished, the school environment remains 

a, virtuaUy ^nj&aj>ped resource to improve children's qualitative language 

behavior,^ ^ previous e^ducational goals as determined by these children's instruc- 

tioDal histories reflect quantitative changes (e»g'» write letters of the alpha- 

bet,* increa-se^ sight word vocabulary), Qu^itative achievemeitts can be acbom- 

plished in ,the' educational setting by changing educational goals and t)bjec- 
** . . ^ * . ■ 

tives as well as utilizing a language model that stressesrqualitwive growth 
(i>^. conpVehension feased, whole language model)^. Meaningful reading and 
writtng*9houla become an integral and systematic part of the child's daily 
sducatiorwKe'^perie/ices , ■ ' . - 
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Writing needs to be presented as a natural language acti vity; , The ^ 
children's spelling should be accepted in its present stage, of developoient/ 
This approach focusei, on the message while deemphastzing, the^importance of 
the" mecnanics^ of traditional spelling in the writing efforts of retarded " 
individuals. Perhaps the children in the present study produced only lists 
ojf'wqrds due to their previous instructrional expectations. Those goals 
stressed correptrtfess over mean ingfuV thought production. Natural interest 
in writing/spelling should be encouraged through functional 'activities 
(e.g, writing permission slips to go to the lavatgry, producing request 
;slipj for checking out classroom materials for home use, and note taking 
activities) . jWriting opportunities can be accomplished in a jion- threatening 
at(tosphere where children a^pe'free to practice, expen^i^^ explore* 
print production art^^jia^^ These actlvUi-es would help trfem Increase 

their presentjter1?els pf writing and ^peTling behaviors, * 

jmerous opportunities^ should be provided for rfeading at school. Reading 

aloud to these children should be^ employed for enjoyment and .concept develop- 

) " ^ ' ^ . * 

ment.in various ^cadeiftic areas. The teacher's oral reading will acquaint 

chlldreb with a variety of printed material and writing styles that would 

nonna-lly^exceed their reading ability as well as (Jrovitft an approach model 

of rfeading. behavior {Haskett & Lenfestey, 1974). Teacher sustained oral reading 

(SOR) (Feldman, 1980). can be Implemented as, an uninterrupted oral reading 



period (Feld^n, 1980; Haskett & Lenfestey, 1974).^ ,At this time reading, 
for f^h^ctlonal purposes (i,e. recipes, televi^iorT guides, menus) as well 
as enjpyment and learning xan be accomplished, 

f * 

* 

Although iustalned.'Silent Reading (SSR) is not routinely utilized wtth ^ 
the mentally retarded in Instructional programming, these except1dn"al children 
should have the opportunity to spend^ uninterrupted time with printed material 



they enjoy. Jhis should be done in addition to regularly scheduled 
/ 

reading activities>s^signed for recreation, learning and enjoyment, This 
activity would also allow opportunity for thff--twi^r to "model reading 
behavior. All children need to see adults, siblings and friends gain 
pleasure from reading. This procedure may be implemented with mentally 
retarded children scheduling only 3 to"5 minute intervals where children 
and adults exclude all" activities but reading. This time could be in- 
creased as children learn to increase their attention to printed materials* 

Meaningful reading^experiences can be prPvided in the instructional 
jetting by Incorporating ^Jractical reality b^sed activities into th'e daily 
reading program. Reading the cafeteria menu, directions for games arnd 
hobbies, newspaper comics, empty grocery boxes and container^ street signs 
and maps^' and media "cotmiercials and announcements all have direct applica- 
tion to more Dprmalized community living. 

TegLchers must be. assisted in becoming more influential persons in 
these children's reading acquisition process. A common factor found in all 
.the children in the present study was their dependence on significant others 
to gain meaning from print. "This high dependency appeared ,to be a function 
6f the acquisition process. While these children demonstrated high motJ_va- 
tion, although historically failure-saturated ^s evidenced by their limited 
^tjc^ess fn reading, ^11 children demonstrated that they had accomplishes! 
much of the instructional content and sequence of their reading program 
objectives, A]l of the reading programs, except*the ohe employed with 
Laura and Sedrick had stressed isolated reading skills (i.e. letters recog- 
nized, sight word, 'Tote expresMon) , Jfhis progression of letters-to-w(5rds- 
word combinations and then to sentences failed to produce even one child 
who was able to read efficiently. 
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A protiibitive, factor ;limUing the implementation of a comprehension 
based-whole language model of reading Instractibn may be, the administrative 
necessity required by federal law (i.e. PL 94-142) of utilizing idstructional ■ 
goals and objectives thatvequlre observable', measureable quantitative be- 
havioral changes. Each child requires an Individualized Education Program. 
(lEP) that stresses' .teacher accountablHty for the child's educational pro- 
gress. Evaluative instruments that denfonstrate iostructional progress must 

be tjtllized. Few instruinents which measure qualitative changes (e.g. RHI) 

< 

are presently avail^^e or employed on a wide scale- basis. Teachers need 
to |?e aware that qualitative growth can be adapted to lEP requirements by 
■ Stressing goals that can be rneasured in terms of behavior (I.e. increased 
evidence of semantically acceptable miscues, ability to predict in reading). ^ 

Even though. none of these children were efficient readers, many were 
ab^.to express rather sophisticajfed ideas abo^ut efficient methodologies 
that could be utilized 1;o gain reading proficiency. Teachers shQuld not 
overlook the possibility that some efficient instruction techniques may be 
suggested by children (i.e. mermJry reading, exposure^ to print). These strate- 
gies may characterize^their individual learnijig styles/ All significant people 
involved in the reading acquisition process includim the student may make ^ 
iF?fl)Ortant contributions towards more productive instructional techniques in 
this critical lan^age area. 



Res^earch Inip^ications 

Tlie present study gave additional support to the belief that descrip- 
tlv^esearch with mentally retarded children can yield valuable Information 
without the necessity of including nonretarded control groups (Strieb, 1977; 
Rauiwnauskas, .]972)> In fact, several researchers (Baumeister, 1967; Estes; 
1970^ Haywood, 1970) contend that comparison of retarded and itonretarded 
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children, dUplay s6 many inter-individu^l differences as to make the results 

Df comparative 'Studies extremely difficult to^ interpret. Therefore^ continued' 

^ descrlpti ve re^search wfthout^he necessity of including chronological age or 

mental age matgbed or equi valent control groups appears to be a Justifiable 

researcfi paradigm. This does not exclude the pOssibili.ty of utilizing non- 

retarded children with/retard^d individuals in tfre same study,' but such costly, 

time consuming efforts should'be Well justified on the basis of strong theore- 

tical/fihd/or empirical rationale. ' ^ ^ ' . , . 

Since the classroom assignment of mentally retarded children is_ generally 

more flexible than the classroom assignment of nont^etarded children, language 

model testing may be reatfily accon^lished through prograimiatic research. Th6 

instructional approach towards reading and writing which encourages meaningful 

language usage (i.e. whole lahgikge approach) may be evaluated by comparing^ 

more traditional ^approaches such. as phonics in the natural Instructional 

setting across various levels and categories of exceptionality {i.e. language 

learning disabled, mildly mentally retarded). . * 

While a plethora of research studies hav^ fpcused on the quanilative 

aspects of reading development (i.e. sight words, letter names) of exceptional 

5s well as non exceptional populations, minimal attention has^een given to 

oral reading responses in relation to use of semantics* syntax* and grapho,- 

phonemic relationships.** Such research would lead to possible differences of 

a qualitative nocture as opposed to differences of a quanitative nature. 

Qualitative language research is in much demand of investigatory attention 

{Mercer 4 Snell, 1977). , / 

V 

Research is needed to determine if qualitative differences between 
children tead tQ quantitative differences. Should qualitative aspects of 
reading ^nd writing be identified and correlated with^overall achievement 
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APPEM)IX A . 
PARENT QUESnONtlAIRE 
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PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Child's Name - • Birthday _* " 

Sex [. Number of older brothers ^ Sisters -• ■ 

- - > ■ , 

Directions^ -for each^ question, please circle the .response that comes 
closest to- describing your child's behavior, 

* 

; Does your child pqinVtJUt the name letters of the alphabet when playing? 

Seldom ^ occasionally . very often^ * i 

How many different alphabet Wtters'does ,your child try to print? C - ^ 

less than 5 about XO ' more than 20 

Does your 'child recite the whole alphabet without any mistakes? 

seldom ; * occasionally , < very often 

If your child prints, what ca^e does he uSe? 

upper (capital letters) lower both . - 
^id someone teach your child to readj ^ ^ ^ . ' 

no one - jtolder brother {h* stster ^ parent/other 

ff other, pl6as6' explain ^ - ^ ^ 

If someone is teach'ing your child, what is being taught? Circle any 
beting tafjght, ^ * / - * 

letter n^mes letter sounds ' - ^ i ^ ' 

sprinting letters printing words ^ " / ^ 

reacji^i^ wrds'-v reading stories ; • 

' speltipg^wovd? ^ other- ]' 

Does your child read books by trim or hV self? ' * , 

no ^ ^ occasionally ' often 

What new words haV^you natited'ybur child reading? List as many as you 
can think of (but r\o,more ^han 15»)f,t;hat he identifiejl, /For example, did 
your child point out anct'read labels on foods, words in books or 
magazines? I am interested in which ^printed wi)r<}s your child no,tices , 
rejcentjy^ ^ , ^ - ^ :< - ' ' * 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



How tna'ny printed words altogether do you thitik your child can read? 

Less than 5 about 10 more than 20 

Does your 'thild ask for a printed word tojje read .^to him/her? 
.seldom ^ * opcasionally ^ ^ * very often^ 



Does your child try to identify a printed word by sounding 
letters? . ' 



vonen 
ig out the 



seldom 



occas^ionally 



very often 




Does your child spell qut thejetters in printed words? 

seldom, - _ occasionaUy very often 

How many alphabet letters do you think your child can recognize? 

less than 5 about 10 ! ' - ^^^^ 

- - ■ ' * ■ w 

How often is your child read to at home per'week? 

• ■ * 

^resS than l/2_hour about 1 hour ■ ' more than 2 hours 

6w often does your child visit the publid library? ' '-^ 

Irregularly monthly once or twice a mon\h .weekly 

Does your child have a subscription to a children's magazine? 
np yes please identify thet magazine ' 

Does your chiTd ask tp hav^e favorite books reread? " ' 

\ 

very often - occasionally ^ seldom 

What is t.he average time your child watches T,V. per day? 

Less than 1/2 hbur ^^1^^ * ^^^^^ 2. hours 

Does your child h^ar story records at home? 

'very often occasionally . seldom 

Does your child watch Sesetie Street o^ T.V.*? 

seldom > occasionally ^ ^ very often 



PARENT' QliESTIONNAIRE* \ - 

Does your child watch Electric Company on T,V,? 

seldom occasionally - very often 

Does your child watch Saturday A, cartoons on T,V,? 

seldom , occasionally . very often 

Does your child talk to you about Sesame Street or Electri^ Company 
'matertal?*^ 



seldom occasionally ^ vet^ oft^n 

How often does your child go on outings wijh you {trips* to SDecial 
places, shopping, visits to friends, etc.) 
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Less than twice a week about four times'a'week more tban six 

tim*s ^ week 

Does your child own any alphabet .books? * ' 

no one several * 



INDIVIDUAL OUEStlOHNAIRE, ' 

If pos^i*b1e, both 'parents shouVd fill out this page, 
Please identify parent cc»iipleting this page as.(fether or Father 
HoHdid you learn to read^. ' 

J School ' home self-taught other ^ 

Do you think ^ydu a;r;e a ^Qd, reader?, 

yes ■ ^ sometHnes , jio , 
What' makes a good "reader? 

* ^ ' ' *■ , * 

What would ^jdii Tike to- do bettei* as a -reader? 



When you come^'to a;Vf6rjJ you don'%^fenow; what do you do? 
What do you read t^putinely? / How often? 
What do^you like" to/r^d?* 



Is there anything yotj?y6n*t like to read? - 



Do you recartl a "specidil&ook or the-most memorable thln^j you have read? 



Does yoor chil-d see yb< read? * , yes n^ 



What is yuinsoccupation'^ -^"^^ J 

How far did 5^u gojn school ? 

Old not comfslete Higfi SchooV High^'School College ^ Graduate Schoal 
How inany parents*are at hbme with this child? - 



. APPEMJIX B 
BOCK HAMDLING KNCWLEDGE INVEbTIDRY 



BOOK HMLIN6 KN0V1LED6E INVENTORY 



Item 



Administration . 



/ Instructions 



Response 



Child's Response 
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2 
3 



Shew book; title covs^red by 
hand. Flip cn/er pages. 



Displa5ang bock. 



]>ispla;ring book. 



^Present wrong way up 
and back towards S, 



Turn to page 3 



Give the book to child. 



'•What's this called?" 
''What's this thing?" - 
If child answers with " 
the name of the book^ 
record and ask 'V/hat's 
(say namfe of bock given 
by child? - 

"What do you do with 
it?" ' 

"What's inside it?" " 



"Show ne the front 6f 
this book" "Take the 
book and open it so 
that we" can read it 
together. 

Hold^m^to a page and 
sajr me a page 

in this book," "Is 
this a Page?" 

Read t±iis to me. 



"Book" "Story Book" 
"Story" Name of Book 



"Read it" "liX)k at it" 
"Xell ft" "Open it:" 

"Story"- "Picture" 
"words" "pages" 
"letters" "things." 

Any indication of front 
or first page, ■ ■ 



Point to. page "Yes' 



Record all responses 
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f4|Tlfi HnpfCT^V rea4 the 
does iiu 



If 

back of ^ does inappropriate 
book reading coatinue; 
give the book to the c|iild. 
Read, the first page. 

Turn to the next page. 



I'm going to read you 
this story. You shor; 

where'to start 
reading." 'V.ttere do 
I begin?" 

"Show me the tcp of 
this page." "Show me- 
the bottom this page.^ 



Shew the page to the child. 



Shew the page to the child. 



Continue to shew the page 



Read the page* 



-If there is' print on both 
pages display the page^* 



"Show me with youf 
finger exactly v^ere 

,1 have to besui 

Veading." 

"Shew me with your 
finger which way I go, 
as I read this oage. 

"latere then?" (This 
may- already have been 
dcoe or stated in #9^ 
if so^credlt but do 
not repeat.)^ 

"You point' to the 
story v^ile I read 
' it." (Read slowly) 

'%ere do I go now?" 
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Indicates print on first 
page 



Indicates top ed|e or 
tcward top. Indicates 
bottom of page or tcjwards^ 
bottom. 

Points to the first word 
on the page. 



Left to right, on the page. 



Top line to bottom line. 



Exact matching of spoken 
wor^ with written word, 
dose matching. 

Points to the first 
lint of print on the 
next page. 



Read the next two pages. 
If possible pira to a page 
with print and a picture 
on it. Turti the book / 
upside" &%7Ci T^dtfiout the 
child seeing ypu. - 

Show hew to use masking 
card to close the "curtains* 
over the 'Vindow." (Use 
two pieces of black 
cardboard*) 



Open **cu3:Cains" 



Can you or I" read this 
now? 'Why or why not? 



Open '^curtains'* 



Reorrve card 



'*Let's put scene of the 
stoi^ in this wlndcw. 
I want you to close the 
curtains like this 
until I can see just ^ 
one' letter ." '*Now 
just two Tetters . *' 

"Ncwr close it until we 
can 'see just one word." 
'*ttow jxjst two words,/'* 

"Show me the first 
letter in a word- 
ai:rjr word/* ' 

"Show me a capital, 
letter - any capital 
letter/" 



Read to end of story. 
Close book arid pass it 
to the child. 

rGet at ccmpr^iension 



Leave the book with the 
child. 



Title page pointing 



**Show tne the name of 
the book^^or **Name of 
story?" ^ ' 

**Tell me sotnething 
about the sfory/' 

'IShow me the beginning 
of the story/' "Show 
TO the end of the 
story/' 

*lt 3ays here (Read 
title of the book*' by 
, . . (Read the 
author's name). What* 
does by* , , (say author's 
name) mean?" 



One letter correct 
, fetters correct 



1 word correct 

2 words ODrrect 



First correct 
last coirrSct 



Points clearly to a 
capital letter. Points 
to any capital' lettep. 

Cover, ^ly-leaf or title 
page. r 



Opens to first page 
and points to the. first , 
line* i\jms to last page 
line. 



"He wrote it 
up the story 
the book/' ■ 



*'Hemade 
"He made 
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PRE-SCHOOL CONCEPTS OF READING 



Name of child; 



Date: 



Age of child (years &timths); 
Name of iaterviewer: 



Sex; ^ 



" (Please pse a cassette tape recorder for the interview if possible) 

1 , Do you Vno^ how to read? / 

2* Hdw did you leacn how-to r^d? 

a. Did somebody help you learn to read? If -yes, who? 

3, Do you 14kft to read? 

4, \hat do y6u liice^to read? 

5, Do you want to be able to read? 
6* tfcw will you learn to read? 

7, Does scm^ne have to help you learn how to read? 

8* Who do you think will help you learn how to read? 

9. Do you think That you could leaxri^to read by ygurself? 

* 10, Do you think le^piing to read will be easy/hard? 

11. Why do you think learning to .read will be easy/hard? " 

12. Do the people you live with lonow how to read? 
13/ Do they ever read to you? Who? 

14, What do they read to you? 

15, Do you like it? Why?' 

16, What do you look at while you are being read to? (Probe vrLth 
'!Ariything else?") ^ 

17, If ,1 said I'm going to read you a story what would I do? 

18, If I said I'm going to tell you a story, what would I do? 

19, Is it possible to read vrLth your eyes closed? 
"Yes/No*\ ask '\Jhy"?" 



20l Do you h^e a T.V.? 
-21, Does anyone in your house ever read in 'the kitchen? 

Living room: Bedrocm 

(Try to get ^Ixxiks , magazines and newspapers and labels without using 

those words. If^^no^ ask directly abcxit them.) 
11. Do you ever go to the store'^with your parents? 
23. Why do people read? 
25, Do you speak^a language? 

26* What do you speak? - " 



PRE-S^kxX Ca-ICEPTS' OF WRTriNG .; . ^ ' • ' . . ' ^ 

^ V • ■ ■ ... 

Name of-child': Date: \ 

— ■ if ~- : 



Age of child (years & months) : ' - - Sex: 

- ' • ^ , 

NamS of interviewer: ■ - ' 



(Please use a cassette ,tape recorder for th^^jpteryiew if p^sible)\ ^ * ' 

1 ^ L _i ^- — ^ :^ 

1* Write fp#\ne .(Have availfeblej lined pap&r, mlined paper^ pencil^ pen, mS^c 
/ ft _ ^ - ■ - i . ■ ^ * " , . 

marker ar^ cra^Pt:^^ 'front of child) . ' If child ^aiys no, .say write your n^rpe for ihe 
*. * . ■■ 

. 2, Read me what, you wrote. . " * ■ - " ^ , 

3*^ Tell me about wh^t yotf wrote? 3^t's 'diis and this? (G6t at terms word, letter, 

/ . • ^ 

. etc.) f ; ■ . ■ 

4, -Ifrite me a letter?, , ' , , ' ' * " ' ^ ^ 

^ ' ^ . ^■ 

5* 'Do you write at home or school?" ^ 




6, What do you writfe? 

. Why do people write? 
S. Drawms a nicture 



9, Is draOTi^g liJ^f^itingi How? Qr/why^not? . 

^^^^ . . ^ ' 

10. If the^ild can't write his/her own name then write, three difj&etent looking 

ndtnes including the child's and aslc him^to read his name.. ■ , - - 
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APPENDIX D 
READING INTERVIEW 
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Jtntferyiew Setting 



\. ^ When yod are readingi^d you ccjfne to sai^thing ypu don't knew, what do you do? 
"2. a good read^ that you know? (Ask aiboi^ teacher) * * ' 

3, Wiat makes -her/him a good reader? ^ " . . - 

4, Do you thirik tiiat s/he^,ever canes to sdftething s/he doesn't" loiow when s/he*s 
ireadOtng? ^ ^ - . ' " ' 

5* ' Yes VJhen s/he does cone "tq something s/he doesn't kna^^, do you thing ^ . 
, s/he' doeg at^out i^?i. 

' No Suppose that s/he does come to something that s/he doesn/t pretend to 
know. What do you think^s/he does about it? * 

6» If you know that screone was ha^dng difficulty reading how would you help 
that per^? " ^ . ''^ ' ' ^ ^ , * 

J\ Wh^t would - ^j^- tocher do to help' that person? 

8, How did yoiSflean to^read?, . 

,What ^xd (thai/you) do to help you leapn? ^ ^ 

9, What would *you like to xio better as a reader?^ 

10. Do you, think that you ^e a good reader? Yes No 



1^"-^ — 

f * 

Additional Questions: 



11. What, do you read routinely? like ev^day or everyweek? 

12. What do you like "most of all to' read? 



V 



13, Can yc^ r^nerfoer any special book or the nDSt nietnorable thing you have ever read? 
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READING MISCUE INVH^TORY: EVAUUATICN 

by Yetta Goodman arid Carolyrf Burke and Margaiet lindberg 

WORD lEVEL SUBSrntJTION m OODTrEXX: EVALUATION 



Evaluatiocr of the following qiSstions indi^tes v^ether Che student is 
making appropriate use of granmatical fonction and of the graphophonic 
cueing system,. Questions 1,2, ahd 3 are answered for only word level 
substitution ndscues, ^rider coliim headed Text list the word that is 
incyplved ir\ a subssituti<?n ndscue. Next to it, under the coluim headed ■ 
Reader ilst the word ^ich the reader substituted. Answer fhe following 
questions for each of these pairs; of vTords. If, dialect is involved 
Place a d next to the reader's substitution. 



61, G^^cjMc Simil^ity: 
high 



some 



tione 
Sound Siniilarity: 
high 



sonie 



03 Gr-gmatical Functipn 



saine 



questionable 



different 



How niich do the two words look alike? 

TWD of their three 'parts are similar . 
Begirmlng and middle 
Beginning and end. 

Middle and end, ^ 
♦ 

ONE 6f their three parts is similar . 
Beginning or general conf iguarat ion . * - i 
Middle^. ^ • 

Ehd ^ ' ' " 

^f^ONE of tKeir three parts are similar ,,- 

How tpuch^do the two words sound alike? 

Ti^K) of their three parts are siirtilar . 
Beginning and middle. ^ ■ 
Beginning -and end , ^ - , 

lUddle and end. 

i 

i ^ » ■ 

.cm;* of ^their three parts is similar . 

Begiilning ar-generai configuaration. 

Middle. ^ ^ ■ 
■End'. ^ . / ■ 

■Is the ^arfiratical function of, th^ reader's 
word the s^r^' as th^ tgr^aimatical function of the 
text word?: (To helpt ^ns^rjer this" question re^d the 
text sentoice witlj^-the reader's Tniscye in it,,X \ 

Ih^ reader's miscu^e is the same ^amnatical 
function as 'the text- word. 

It Is ompossiJjle to tell whether the grammatical^ 
* fundtion of the reader/s .nascue of the samg.or 
different from the^ grarnn^tical -function of 
the text^ 



J Ihe reader's miscue is^ different granmatical 
' function than the text word. 



LANGUAjGE SENSE: EVALUATION 



Evaluation or the follwing two'c^iestions indicates the degree to which 
the reader is ,concemed with prochjcing acceptable larjguage as he reads ^ . ^ 
Questions 4 and 5 are answered for every sentence vitdch contain pne or 
irare tnisciies* If the ^csue& exceed sent;ence boundaries include as inany 
sentences as necessary to maintain the relationship of all the ^scues 
c^ed by pth^ ndscues. To read for acceptability consider each sentence 
as the reader finally produced it . All corrected jascues or attaints ^t 
correction should be re^ as finally resolved by Che reader/ Wbg^i there 
are no atterots at correction, the miscues shoild be read as oroduced. 
Miscues which are acceptable within the readeir's dialect should be 
considered' acceptable, , . 

[^lirber each sentence in the text and place the niii4)ers for sentences ' ^. 
containing ndscues under the- colum headed Sentence Nurfoer . Next to 
this, in the colum headed tfticber of ^^Lscues , i^ldicate the msiber of 
trdscues contained' in each ot phe sentences. 



04, 'Syntactic Acceptability: 



yes 



no 



Q5. Semantic Acceptability: 



ves 



no 



Is the sentence involving the miscues 
syntactically (gr^ipRatlcally) '\ 
acceptable in the story? 

sentaice is read as finally 
produced by the reader it is syntactically 
acceptable in the story^ 

* When the sentence 'is read as- finally produced 
by the reader it is not syntactically 
acceptable in the story. 

Is the sentence' iiTvt)lvlng the ndscues 
senaritically (meaning) acceptable in 
the story? 

^ When the sentence is read as finally 
^ produced by the reader it is ssrantically 
accept^le in^the story. ' , , 

Whai 'the sentence is read as ^finally 
produced by the 'reader it is not 
sanfiantically acceptable in the story. 



CCMPREHENDI^jG: EVALUATION - ■ . 

Evalioation of this question indicates the degree to vilich fche reader 
changes the intended nseaning of the author as he reads, Ouestion 6 is 
ansvTered for every sentenpe vitdch contains one or niore miscues. To 
determine the degree of change the senteaice is read as the read^ finally 
produced it. All. corrected miscues or attanpts $t correction should be 
read as fij;ially res(^ved by the reader.^ When fhere are^jtio attanpts at 
correcqBn the*ndscu^ should be read as produced. 



Mearving Change: 
no 

niiniinal ■ ^ 



Is there a change in meaning involved ^ , 
in the sentence? 

^ Whoi the- sentence is read as finally produced 
by the reader there is NO change in the 
intended meaning of the story^ 

* If * 
When the senEehee .is read as finally produced 
by the reader there is a change, inconsistertcy 

*or loss fco martor incidents, characters or 
sequences"^ the story, - 
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* ' * SUMMARY AND PROFILE: SHEET OF READER'S STTEENGIHS 

Reader's Name '__ ■ 

1, Ihe percentage of substiCution miscues which indicate high Graphic ' 
and high Sound' similarities* 

- . . ent^%\Ql high ^ * ^ 

enter % 02 high - " ' ^ - / pss 

The perceritage of substiCution miscues which indicate Graphic and 
Sound simlarities . ' 

enter % Ql scije^ 

enter % 02 sctne, ' ^ 

carbine Ql high plus sane 

carbine Q2 hi^ plus some 



Ihe percentage of substitution miscues which indicate similar ^Gra^T^l^^:ical 
FXmction. . / ' ^ , 

enter % Q3 high " ^ 



The percentage of instances that the reader produced syntactically 
acc^table sentences and/or corrected 'syntactically unacceptable 
sen^encesr ' . ' ■ 

enter 7* O^f yes . ' ■ 



^, The percentage of instaoc^ the reader produced semantically acceptable 
sentences apd/or corrected setn&ntically unacceptable sentences, 

enter % 05 yes ' 



5i Ihe percentage of instances that the reader retained th^ author's 
meaning, - ' 

, . enter % Q6 no change 

, ait^ % 06 ntLniinal change 



carbine 06 no change plus 06 miniinal change 



In order- to obtain data about the following two areas of^'Strength, it is 
necessary to return to th^ work sheet for the information. Read the 
sentence in x^iiich the miscue asked about occurs as if it were the only 
miscue the sentence, 

6. Relationship between graphic dissimilarity and meaning change 
substitution miscures with Graphic similarity marked 'Vione'* but 
v^ere the miscues are eittier )iigh quality nascues (indicate minimal 
or no^ change of meaning) or are corrected. ' ^ 

7, Relationship jDetween grainnatic^l function dissiirdlarity and 
syntactically acceptable substitution riascues with no Grammatical i 
Rmction^ similarity but where the miscues are in structures which are 
syntactically acceotable or are corrected. 



/ 
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